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BOWDOIN ST. CHURCH, BOSTON, 
This Meeting House frouts on the centre of 
Bowdoin Street. It is built in the Gothic style 

. of rough granite, and makes an imposing ap- 
pearance. The interior finish is spacious and 


elegant. The pulpit unusually large and open. 
Thss house was built in 1832. The house first 
occnpied by the Society was in Hanover street, 
built in 1825, and burnt down in 1830. 








NARRATIVE. 








IF MY HUSBAND WERE TO DO So. 
A DOMESTIC INCIDENT. 


* Poor woman? What a _ thousand 
pities it is for her!” said Miss Grimes, 
with feeling; ‘* 1 wonder how she stands it. 
If my husband were to act so, it would 
kill me.” 

*©] could never stand it in the world,” 
added Mrs. Pitts. ‘It is a dreadful sit- 
uation for a woman to be placedin. Mr. 
Larkin used to be one of the best of men, 
and took the best possible care ‘of his 
family. For years there was not a hap- 
pier woman in town than his wife, but 
now it makes one’s heart ache to look at 
her. Oh! it must be one of the most 
heart-rending things in the world to have 
a drunken husband.” 

* Well, all I’ve got to say,” spoke up 
Mrs. Peters, with warmth, ‘is, that I 
don’t pity her much.” 

“Why, Mrs. Peters! 
talk so?” 

** Well, I don’t. Any woman who will 
live with a drunken husband don’t de- 
serve pity. Why don’t she leave him?” 

“That is easier said than done, Mrs. 
Peters.” 

“J should think it a great deal easier 
to leave than to live with a druuken brute, 
and have her life tormented out of her. 
lf my husband were to do so, 1 reckon 
he and I would part before twenty-four 
hours.” 

Now M 
excellent 


How can you 







rs’ husband was a most 
da sober man, withal. 
And. his. tenderly attached to 
him. In to his ever becoming a 
drunkard, she had as little fear, as of his 
running off and leaving her. Still, when 
she made the last remark, she looked to- 
wards him (for he was present,) with a 
stern and significant expression on her 
countenance. This was not really meant 
for him, but for the imaginary individual 


fm \en husband. 


she had supposed as bearing the relation 
towards her of a drunken husband. 

‘You would, would you?” Mr. Peters 
replied to the warmly expressed resolu: 
tion uttered by his wife. 

“Yes, that | would!” half laughingly 
and half seriously retorted Mrs. Peters. 

“You don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about,” spoke Mrs. Grimes. 

“Indeed then, 1 do! I consider any 
woman a fool: who will live witha drunk- 
For my part, 1 have not 
spark of sympathy for the wives of drunk- 
ards—I mean those who live witl®the men 
who beggar and abuse them. Mere dis- 
gusting brutes—the very sight of whom 
ought to turn a woffian’s stomach.” 

‘* You were never placed in such a sit- 
uation, and therefore are not competent 
to decide how far a woman who contin- 
ues to live with a drunken husband is or 
is not to blame. For my part, I am in- 
clined to think that, in most cases, to live 
with a husband under these ci:cumstances, 
is the least of two evils.” 

This was said by Mrs. Pitts. 

‘*] think you are right there,” resum- 
ed Mr. Peters. ‘*A woman feels to- 
wards her own husband, the father of her 
children, and the man who in life’s spring 
time, won her best and purest affections, 
very differently from what she does to- 
wards anothergwman. She knows all his 
good qualities, and remembers how ten- 
derly he has loved her, and how he would 
still love Me. but for the mad infatuation 
from which he feels it impossiblé to break 
away. The hope that he will reform 
never leavesher. When she looks at her 
children, even though abused and neg- 
lected, she cannot but hope for their fa- 
ther. And this hope keeps her up.” 

** Any woman is a fool to feed herself 
np with such fancies. 
true remedy and that is separation. 
That’s what I'll do, and every woman of 
sense ought to do. Don’t tell me about 
hope of reforming. It’s all nonsense. 
You would’t catch me breaking my heart 
after that fashion, for any man. Not 1!” 
said Mrs. Peters. 

The more Mrs. Grimes, and Mrs. Pitts, 
and others present, argued their side of 
the question, the more pertinaciously did 
she main the position she had assum- 
ed, until"Mr. Peters could not help feel- 
ing somewhat vexed and some Hittle hurt. 
He being her husband, and the only one 
who could possibly hold the relation to- 
wards whom all her indignation was di- 
rected—under the imagined possibility of 
his becoming a tippler. 

After a while the subject was dropped, 
and at the close of the evening, the friends 
separated, and went to their homes. 

It was, perhaps, two months from the} 
period at which this conversation occur- 
red, that Mr. Peters left his home early 
in the evening, to attend a political meet- 
ing, politics at the time running high, and 
hard cider flowing as freely'as water. 
He was in the habit of attending such 
meetings, and of partaking of his portion 
of the cider, and at times something 
stronger—but as he was a sober man, 
too, of strong good sense and firm princi- 
ple, the thought of his ever partaking too| 























freely, never crossed the mind of his wife. 


Regular in his habits, he was rarely 
out after ten o’clock, on any occasion. 
But this time, ten came, and eleven, but 
he was still away. This was a circum- 
stance so unusual, that his wife could not 
help feeling a degree of uneasiness. She 
went to the door and listened for him, af- 
ter the clock struck 11, and stood there 


for sometime, expecting every moment 
to hea® the sound of his footsteps in the 
disyance. But she waited in vain, and at 


last re-entered the house with a. troubled 
feeling. 

At last the clock struck twelve, and al- 
most at the same time she heard her hus- 
band at the door, endeavoring to open it 
with a dead latch key. In this he was 
not ‘successful, from some cause, and 
thinking that she might have turned the 
key, Mrs. Peters went quietly and open- 
ed the door for him. She found that she 
had not locked is. 

As she lifted the latch, the door was 


arto suddenly against her, and her 


usband came staggering in. As he pass- 
ed her, he struck againstthe»wall of the 
passage—rebounded+strucks the other 
side, and then fell hea yn the floor. 

The dreadful truth flashed 
upon her. He was*dru ofa mo- 
ment her heart ceased to beat, her head 
reeled, and she then had to lean against 
the wall to keep from falling. ‘Then all 
the tender emotions of heart rushed free- 
ly into activity. It was her own husband 
who lay before her, overcome by the mas- 
ter spirit of strong drink. 

With almost superhuman strength, she 
raised him up, although a large man, and 
supported him with her arm until she got 
him up stairs, and laid upon the bed. By 
this time, he seemed perfectly stupid; 
and only mumbled incoherent replies to 







There is only one|the frequent and tender importunities of 


his wife. 

After some time she got him undressed, 
and in bed. But he grew more and more 
stupid every moment. 

“Oh! whatif he should die!” the poor 
wife moaned anxiously, while the tears 
that had at first gushed out still continued 
to flow freely. She also washed his face 
with could water, and tried various means 
to arouse him from the lethargy of drunk- 
enness. But all to-no purpose. 

At last, despairing of success, she laid 
down beside him, in tears, threw her 
arms around his neck, and Jaid her face 
tenderly against his. She had lain thus 
for about five minutes, when her hus- 
band called her name in a whisper. 

Oh, how eagerly did she listen, after 
her response to his call. 

‘* If my husband were to do so.” 

As he said this, still in a whisper, but 
@ very expressive one, he looked her 
steadily in the face—with a roguish twin- 
kle of the eyes, and a quivering of the 
lips, the muscles of which could with dif- 
ficuity restrain from wreathing those ex- 
pressive organs into a merry smile. 

Mrs. Peters understood the whole 
scene in a moment, and boxed her hus- 
band’s ears soundly on the spot, for very 


joy, while i Jaughed until his sides 


ached as bad as his ears. 
In all after discussions upon the various 
unfortunate relations of man and wife, 


+ 


Mrs. Peters was very careful how she 
declared her course of action, were she 
placed under similar circumstances. If, 
in any case she was led unthinkingly to 
do sopthe remark of her husband, made 
with peculiar inflection of the voice :— 
“Oh, yes! If my husband were to do 
so ’*—had the happiest effect imaginable, 
and instantly put an end to the unprofita- 
ble discussion. 





MORALITY. 








OBSTINACY CONQUERED. 
[From an English Publicatiou.] 

Dicky Moore was a very little boy, who 
had not been long at school. He was 
very short for his age, but stout and 
strong, with black eyes and short curly 
hair; and he could laugh, and hallo, and 
play with any body. And he learnt pret- 
ty well, and soon ‘got to say his prayers, 
his A. B. C. and to spell a little. He 
had one chief fault, and that was obstina- 
cy. Sometimes if he had made up his 
mind to play at ball, and the other boys 
wanted to play at horses, nothing would 
move him from his own fancy. He would 

» ** Well then, Pavon’t play at all with 
mh, "Just as if nebody could playwith- 
out him. And then he would go a little 
way off, and toss his ball up and catch it 
again by himself. Dame Wood, the go 
old schoolmistress, used to say, ‘ be 
you are only punishing yourself.” And 
so he was. For when he saw Tom, and 
Will, and Harry, all racing round the 
green, each with another boy for his 
horse, he longed in his heart to be with 
them. He knew what fun it would be to 
hold the string whigh each two legged 
i horse held in his m@iith for a bridle, and 
|how he should like to pull in the horse 
that kicked and pranced, and tossed his 
head so much. But he had an odd sort 
of pride, in pretending not to cure, and 
in showing : he had not changed hi 
mind. He was known once’ to go i 
out his supper, because his sister had got 
his milk-basin, and his mother told him 
not to mind. He would not have his 
milk out of another basin, and you may 
fancy how hungry he was before he went 
to sleep. These obstinate fits did not 
come very often, but they were bad fits 
for himself, and very troublesome to oth-. 
er people. 

On the day I am telling you of, Dieky- 
had said his spelling very well, and was 
reading words of three letters, He 
thought he knew them all quite right, and 
was going through them with one of the 
elder girls. At last he came to *ygo,” 
and unluckily Dicky called it“ jo.” e 
of the children who were near laughed, 
and one particularly, who was younger 
than himself. He looked very red_and 
angry ; and when his teacher told him to 
spell it again, and sound it.hard, g, 0, g0,)) 
Lick looked fiercely at the who had 
laughed most, and again sé His 
teacher said it herself; but Dick’s fit had 
come over him, again he said it wrong. 
‘s Please, mistress, Dick won’t say, go,” 
said the teacher aloud. ‘Come here 
Dick,” said Dame Wood, “ and begin at 
the beginning,” Dick spelt very well till 






















he came to’ angeraus word, and then 
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again said, ‘*g, 0, jo.” His mistress let 
him go on to the end of the page; he 
took great pains to spell all the words 
right but that one. His mistress made 
him stand up on a bench, with his face to 
the wall, till the others had done. That 
was not a very pleasant thing, for he had 
to stand quite upright for fear of failing, 
and there was nothing to lean against. 
What pleasure could Dick have in being 
there, rather than saying the word right, 
after he had been told bow to say it? 
The pleasure of his own way, and show- 
ing that he would not be mastered; and 
perhaps he thought the others would 
wonder and admire him for being so 
sturdy. 

When the others had done, and were 
going out to play, the mistress called him 
again, and again he said all right till he 
came to that one word. Then he shut 
his mouth and muttered the wrong word 
through his teeth, and nothing more would 
he do. His mistress sent the others out, 
and put him in a little shed at the back of 
the school-room. It was almost dark 
when she had shut the door, ag@ then 
Dick was left a prisoner with the bread 
he had brought for his dinner. He was 
not allowed to have his piece of cheese 
with it. If he chose to be good, Dame 
Wood told him to knock at the door, and 
she should hear him as she sat at the cot- 
tage door knitting. Dick peeped through 
the cracks of the door, and looked out 
into the garden, which seemed much 
pleasanter, as you may suppose, than his 
dark shed. Then he went and sat down 
in a corner, with his back against the 
wall. 'Then he beard the other children 
laughing and playing at a distance. 
Something seemed to rise in his throat, 
and he was very near crying; but he 
gulphed it down, and thought, ‘I won’t 
give up for any thing.” 

Now, if he had said this, when he was 
tempted to do wrong, it would have been 
well indeed, but he was hardening him- 
self against doing right. Something said 
within him, how wicked and wrong it 
was not to mind hi®’teachers. He 
beef taught and kd@ew well enough thatit 
is God who sets our father and mother, 
and ministers, and teachers over us, and 


ee we should obey them because they 
r 


e in His place. But Dick chose bis 
own foolish way, instead of the right way. 
All the time he was very unhappy, and 
he thought if Dame Wood should go into 
ber neighbor’s, as she sometimes did, and 
he could not hear the sound of the chil- 
dren at play, he should feel very lone 
and strange. Heggtarted up wien he 
heard a seratchinglibear him, and jumped 
to the other side of the shed. He would 
not have been so easily frightened if he 
had had a good conscience. He had 
heard Dame Wood say that there were 

_— her-shed; but ageny other time 
would not have been afraid of rats. 
He-took his crust of bread and eat it, 
and then put himself down against the 
wall again. He heard a step at the door, 
and that was pleasant after he had been 
an hour shut up. It was Dame Wood. 
“Dick, will you be good, and say that 
word?” Dick’s obstinacy got the better; 
he made no answer. Presently he heard 
her go away, and ther he felt miserable 
enough, though he did not own it to 
himself. 

At two o’clock his mistress fetched 
him out into the school-room, and tried 
him once more. Still he refused tospeak, 

Magain he was set on the bench with 
i to the wall. He felt thirsty, and 

egs ached, and now he began bitterly 
to repent that-he had not said the word 
alyppce- If it was to come over again, 
he thought he would not have behaved 


® so; but he.was too proud now to humble 


himself, , et his conscience get the 
better. ught if he could but hold 
out;they cotild not keep him all day. 

In the evening, the clergyman’s wife 
came in, and you may suppose she asked 
why Dick was there. She told Dame 
Wood to take him home after school to 


his mother, and desire hero punish him. 
_-But first she spoke © i and asked 


a 


what pleasure there could bein giving up| But.Dick did not say so, for now he was 
all his play, and some of his food and the! feeling penitent as he ought, and knew 


comforts of being good. She reminded! 
him who itis that tempts all people, even 
little children, to do wrong; she remind- 
ed him of the history of Adam and Eve, 
which he had learned. But nothing mov- 
ed Dick so after school, Dame Wood 
took him. by the hand and led him down 
the village to his mother’s cottage. She 
drew him along as he followed her, hang- 
ing back. When he saw his school-fel- 
lows merry and happy, he repented of 
his behaviour, but would not try to ové- 
come his obstinacy. 

When his mother heard his history, 
she sighed, and said nobody knew the 
trouble she had sometimes with that boy. 
His little sister came running to him, to 
ask him to play with her. Dick was 
near giving way when he saw her merry, 
good humored little face, but he turned 
away his eyes, and even pushed her 
away. The poor little thing went sor- 
rowfully away, and then Dick was still 
more unhappy, for he was very fond of 
his little sister, the only one he had. His 
mother took him up into the little lof 
where he slept, and told him to star 
there until his father came home. Sh» 
gave him no milk or butter, but, a, piece 





of dry bread, and some water. He sa 
down by the bed, leaning his head agains 
it, and fellinto a doze. Then he begar 
to dream of being punished at school, a 
beaten by his father. This had happenai 
before in some of his obstinate fits, and 
cured him for the time. 

He heard his little sister creep uw 
stairs, and he was afraid he should give 
up if she came in, so she fastened the 
door. Then she said, ** Dick, mothe 
says, won’t you be good?” Her voice 
seemed as if she had been crying, and 
then Dick felt more ready to cry, than 
when he was in the shed; but he hid‘fis 
face on the bed, and made no answer; 
she staid quiét a little while, and then 












went do ai Jenny crept up to the 
door ag dips, “Oh Di:k, do let 
me in! ‘got up and opened the 
doortthen id his hee the bed again. 
Little Jenny camé up close to him and 
said, ** Do be good, Dick, don’t be a bad 
boy; you wili be afraid when it gets 
quite dark, and you think about not be- 
ing good. You will have to go to bed 
without saying your prayers, because,” 
she said, in a whisper, ** God will not 
hear our prayers, if we don’t try to be 
good.” Then she began to sob, and said, 
‘Perhaps if you say your prayers, you 
will feel good then.” 
Now, when Dick heard little Jenny 
say this, and thought how’ happy they 
used to be, when after their supper and 
their play, they knelt down by their 
mother to say their evening prayers, be 
pray 1 











could hold“no tongér} first he began’ to 
sob, and then to’cry, and when once he 
began he could not stop. ‘Oh, I know 
you will be good,” said Jenny, clinging 
to him and kissing him, ‘It’s too Jate,” 
Dick said, sobbing; ‘* Father will beat 
me—didn’t hesay so?” ‘ Yes, that made 
me cry,and come to you. But never 
mind if father beats you, only say you 
will be good, and try to be good to-mor- 
row, and then God will forgive you, and 
so will father, and we shall be happy 
again.” 

Dick got up, took hold of her hand, 
and they went down together. And 
though Dick knew his father would beat 
him, and thought he should be in dis- 
grace at school, yet he was really hap- 
pier than he had been all day, while he 
was proud that nobody had got the bettéP 
of him. He was happier, because he 
meant to own he had been wrong, and 
his conscience told him that was the way 
to begin to mend. 

When they got down stairs, Dick could 
not speak ; he stood before his father 
sobbing. ‘ Are you sorry, boy, for your 
bad behaviour ?” said his father in a stern 
voice. Jenny, who was holding his hand, 
queezed it, to remind him what to say. 
» Yes father, I am,” said Dick. “Pray 











don’t beat him, father,” said little Jenny. 





he deserved punishment; and now his 
obstinacy was taking the right turn, he 
was resolved to bear it. ‘*Go away to 
your mother, Jenny—Dick must be pun- 
ished to make him remember it.” So 
his father made him hold out his hand, 
and gave him several hard cuts with a 
switch. Dick cried out, as you may sup- 
pese, but his obstinacy was got the bet- 
ter of, and when his father said, ** Now, 
my boy, I hope you will remember; will 
you try to behave better ?”” he answered, 
**Yes, father,-I will.” 

Then his father called Jemmy and said, 
‘Fetch his supper down,” for Dick had 
not eaten it, “‘and you may go and eat 
yours with him.” Jenny fetched the 
supper, and they sat down side by side 
to eat it. But they did not talk and 
langh as usual, for Dick was unhappy, 
and beside his hand smarted. Jenny was 
unhappy because Dick was. (See how 
others we love are affected by our bad 
conduct, and Jet us, my young friends, 
try always tp think of this-) She hoped 
he never would be naughty all day again. 
Dick hoped so too; when he awoke in the 
morning, he thought he would say his 
prayers, and pray to God to help him to 
keep down his proud spirit; he thought 
he would remember all he had been told 
about not giving way to temptation; he 
knew he ought to own it, when he had 
done wrong. So after he had eaten his 
bread and milk without speaking, he took 
up his cap and his spelling book, and 
came up close to his mother, saying, 
*“¢ Mother, I’ll tell mistress that I'll not do 
so any more.” 

Then he set off, running to school. He 
was half afraid his pride might rise up 
again. It was well he was afraid. He 
strengthened himself against his proud 
spirit; and as he went along, he said to 
himself, «I won’t let it! I won’t let it!” 
When he came in at the door, the little 
ones (they were all little) turned their 
heads to look at him. He kept his eyes 
away from those who had laughed at 
him before; and that was a wise thing to 
do. He hung his cap on the peg, and 
he walked straight up to Dame Wood, 
looking rather red, and®as he stood be- 
fore her, he said, ‘** Please, Mistress, I 
won’t behave so any more.” ‘I hope 
you won’t,. my boy; you must strive 
against it. You may not get over it all 
at once. Your proud heartis your great- 
estenemy. You must set yourself against 
it, just as you set yourself against your 
letters yesterday. You have been pun- 
ished, and it was all for your good. 
Where is your spelling. Dick opened 
his book and went steadily on. He was al- 
most afraid his pride would start up when 
he came to g, 0; but he said to himself, 
“7 won’t let it;” and he said that, and 
all his lesson, quite right. Once or twice 








he thought the boys who had laughed at 
him would say afterwards, “Ah Dick, 
you were forced to give in at last. 1 
knew you would not stand out.” But he 
knew he had done right, and he thought 
how happy she should go to bed at night, 
and how merry Jenny and h@yshould be 
together, at supper, and at play. And so 
they were—and from that time Dick be- 
gan to get the better of his obstinate 
ways, though he often had fits of pride, 
and ‘sometimes they almost got the better 
of him. But as he got older, and came 
to understand how to pray to God, to 
help against it, he found it easier and ea- 
sier. And then he had a pleasure in get- 
ting the better of himself, much greater, 
‘as you may suppose, than the pleasure of 
standing out against his parents and 
teachers.” 
_—@~————. 

Manacement.—You will always observe 
one thing among inferior women. They will 
make more noise in endeavoring to keep their 
children quiet, than their children themselves," 
and yet the little ones will be forever in an up- 
roar; while a woman of intelligence not only 
keeps her family quiet, but herself also. 








A RUSSIAN SLEDGE, 
The Wolves and the Female Traveller—a dread- 
Sul Deed. 

The picture represents a sledge as 
used by the Russians. It was in one of 
these that a woman was once travelling 
with her three children across a vast 
plain skirted by an impenetrable forest, 
on her way to her native village. 

Russia is; or used to be, much infested 
with wolves. Perhaps no animal is more 
ferocious than the wolf, when hungry. 
The woman had passed one half of the 
distance when the fearful and too well 
known howl of the wolf was borne to her 
ears on the wings of the breeze. 

Terrified, she began to whip her jaded 
animal to his highest speed. The beast 
aided her efforts by his own instinct, for 
he was as if equally conscious with his 
mistress of the coming danger. 

The wolves had scented their prey, 
and onward they came. Near and more 


horse at every step. Still there was hope. 
One fourth of the distance only now re- 
mained. But the horse was jaded—the 
wolves hungry. The fleetest of them are 
in the rear of the sledge—another minute 
and they will have pounced on their vic- 
tims! What shall be done? 

Of the three children, one was sickly 
and feeble. The poor child looked piti- 
fully at its mother; but the wolf was just 
about to spring upon her, and, O fearful 
tale! she seizes the sick child and hurls 
it to the savage beasts. ; 

They stop to tear the shrieking girl t 
pieces, and the mother urges on her im- 
petuous flight. Already the distant 
smoke is seen curling up from the border 
cabins. May she reach them in season ? 
No—for the taste of blood has added new 
speed to the wolves, and with gory jaws 
they come flying on. Another child is 
given to stay their progress, and then, 
before they overtake her, she is safe 
within the precincts of a barn yard, de- 
fended by the stout arm of many a hardy 
peasant, gathered at the cry of danger 
from the neighboring cottages. 

This is a fearful tale. It illustrates the 
danger of travelling in many parts of 
Russia, and it shows that some mothers 
would rather sacrifice their children than 
themselves. But, there are women who 
would have preferred to perish with their 
little ones, before they would purchase 
their own lives at such a ‘price. . 

[S. S, Messenger. 








THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE RAINY AFTERNOON, 


‘6 Oh dear, what shall we do all this af- 
ternoon,” said Charles Russell to his 
brother Frank, ‘ just ow it rains; 
it looks as if it would op.” «J 








am sure I don’t know, rank, ‘‘it 
is always just so whe ant to do 
anything ; if it would only rath on sehool 


days, 1 shouldn’t care a bit.” My 
dear boys,” said their mother gently, ‘do 
you remember who sends the rain? If I 
were you, instead of complaining of the 
weather, I would try to find something 








The gem cannot be polished without friction, 
nor man perfected without affliction. ° 


to make you forget all about it. Why 
don’t you go and keep store, which you 
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near they pressed, gaining on the terrified. 
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used to like so well?” ‘Oh yes, so we 
will,” said both the boys at once; and off 
they ran to their own chamber. 

This was a large room with a bed at 
one side where the two brothers slept, 
and opposite the bed was a bureau where 
they kept their clothes. Round the room 
were hung large pasteboard cards with 
pictures of dogs and lions, and various 
other animals drawn on th nd short 
descriptions printedgbeneath-™ The boys 
made haste to bring out all their goods, 
which they disposed to the greatest ad- 
vantage on each side of the bed. It is 
true they were not very extensive, con- 
sisting chiefly of pounded chalk done up 
in little bags, which they called flour, a 
little rice and sand, which was either su- 
gar, or meal, or salt, just as it pleased 
their fancy. Having completed their 
arrangements, they waited some time very 


‘ patiently for customers to buy their 


goods; but none appearing, Frank called 
to his brother, ‘‘ Have you got any corn 
to sell?” ‘Yes, how much do you 
want.” ‘How much do you ask.” 
‘Two dollars and a half.” *‘* Well, Vl 
take a dozen bushels.” So Frank har- 


- nessed his wooden horse to his cart, fill- 


ed his purse with money made of little 
bits of tin, and drove round the bed to 
Charles. “We loaded his cart with corn, 
paid for it, and started for home. When 
he came to the edge of the bed, he had 
to lift up his horse and cart and put them 
on the floor, and again when he came to 
the other side to put them on the bed. 
This did not seem quite right to either of 
them, and they began to devise some 
remedy. They took all the chairs in the 
room, and arranged them round the bed, 
and placed upon their top the pasteboard 
cards. The last card rested on a chair 
at one end, and on the bed at the other, 
so that the horses could easily draw their 
loads up this little hill on to the railroad 
as they called it. ‘I declare,” said 
Frank, when he saw -the road finished, 
and how easily they could go from one 
shop to the other, ‘It is just the thing ; 
we don’t have to stoop at all, and my 
horse can draw twice as much as be- 


. fore.” 


It was now Charles’s turn to come and 
buy of his brother. He drove his horse 
up on to the railroad along from one card 
to another, and down the hill to Frank’s 
door. He loaded his team with rice and 
sugar, and started slowly up the hill for 
home. Thus they went back and forth 
by turns, and each time Charles’s stock 
diminished, while Frank’s increased in 
the same proportion. The reason of this 
was, that Frank bought at very low 
prices, but sold at very high ones, and in 
this way had almost stripped his less pru- 
dent brother of all his property. His 
whole stock consisted only of afew bush- 
els of corn and a little sugar, and he be- 
gan to fear he must become a bankrupt, 
when they heard the bell ring for supper. 
“There, it is supper time, and 1 am 
going to shut up shop,” cried both the 
boys at once, “who would have thought it 
was so late.” ‘They hastily packed up 
their goods, put the cards and chairs 
back in their places, and ran down stairs 
to supper in good humor, even with the 
rain itself, and declaring it was the pleas- 
antest day they had ever spent. E. N. 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Comynnion. 
MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, 

Ata recent meeting of the Maternal Asso- 
ciation in -Rev. Dr. Codman’s parish, Dorches- 
ter, the following Address was delivered to the 
children, by one of others :— 

In looking” d this room, among 
the bright and py faces that always 
meet me with a smile on these occasions, 
I miss, and you all miss, that dear child 
of our love, who was accustomed to step 
forth from the midst of you at the close 
of our exercises, and repeat her little 
hymns with so much modesty and propri- 
ety. She was present at the last quarter- 
ly meeting; I looked from the window, 








and saw her mother Jeading. her up the 
pathway, and as soon as footsteps 
were heard on the platform, I opened the 
door to admit her for the last time. Ah, 
little did she then think, little did any of 
us think, that before the end of the next 
three months, she would be sleeping by 
us in her grave. Yet so it is, death was 
even then hovering over our little circle, 
preparing his arrow upon the string, and 
aiming it at the breast of little Charlotte; 
and though the season was already far 
advanced, the warm breezes of summer 
having passed away, and the cold winds 
of Autumn reminding us that December 
was just at hand, the sentence had gone 
forth concerning her, ‘this year,” this 
very year, ‘“‘thou shalt die.” You may 
look upon her grave from the windows of 
the room where you are sitting, the trees 
which used to hide this resting place of 
the dead, have shed all their leaves, and 
through their naked branches you may 
discern the spot which covers all that is 
earthly of your little friend; and though 
the snows of winter will not suffer you to 
approach it now, we seem to hear you 
saying, in the fullness of your hearts, 
“ We'll hasten in the early spring, 
And strew fresh flowers around, 
Each with his ready tribute bring, 
To grace her little mound.” 

And so you may, my dear children, it 
would be pleasant to see you going to the 
grave to weep there; your Saviour him- 
self wept in like circumstances, and there 
are lessons to be learned there which you 
will not find in books. Wherever the 
ground rises beneath your feet, you will 
be reminded that you are in the field of 
graves, the place appointed for all the 
living; and should you stumble in your 
walk, it may be over stones which tell 
you the history of some little children, 
like yourselves, sleeping beneath them. 
The Primer which you hold in your 
hands contains some little verses adapted 
to such a walk among the tombs, and it 
would be well to commit them to mem- 
ory :— 

“J in the burying place may see, 
Graves shorter there than [; 

From death’s arrest no age is free, 
Young children too may die. 

My God, may such an awful sight, 
Awakening be to me; 

Oh! that by early grace I might, 
For death prepared be.” 

But we will detain you no longer at the 
grave of little Charlotte. It is like seek- 
ing the living among the dead. We will 
look for her among the redeemed in 
heaven, and we will tell you why we will 
look for her there. Not because she was 
beautiful; some of you thought when you 
saw her in her coflin, with the Jittle white 
rose bud pinned upon her bosom, that 
she was too pretty to be covered up in the 
ground. Itis not what we call beauty, 
that makes children good; the beauty of 
holiness is the only beauty that Jesus 
Christ admires, and that the angels love 
to look upon. It is not because she was 
amiable and affectionate; many children 
are so, who have very wicked hearts; 
but itis because the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin; it is because we 
believe that in answer to the prayers of 
her pious parents, she was washed in his 
precious blood, and that her purified 
spirit is now rejoicing before the throne. 
All our recollections of her are favorable 
to these hopes. From her infancy, she 
was the child of many prayers, and gave 
early indications of a docile and tracta- 
ble temper; she loved the Sabbath School, 
where she heard of Jesus and of his ten- 
derness for the lambs of his flock ; and 
as soon as her tottering steps acquired 
sufficient strength, she was led by her 
mother to this place of maternal instruc- 
tion. No one seemed to prize the priv- 
ilege more, as the last time she was with 
us sufficiently proved, for her mother as 
she was taking off her dear child’s bonnet 
in the entry, remarked that she hardly 
supposed there would be any meeting, the 
weather was so unfavorable ; but that she 








could not keep Charlotte at home. Her 
memory was well stored with hymns and 


lessons from the Bible; she had a little 
Testament given her; and from that she 
used, of her own accord, to read a chap- 
ter every day ; she loved every thing that 
God had made, and her little bird and 
kitten divided between them her hours of 
recreation; she remembered the Sabbath 
day and kept it holy ; she was obedient 
to her parents; we never heard of her 
telling falsehoods or speaking wicked 
words; we never heard of her taking 
any thing that did not belong to her, and 
hiding it away that nobody might see it ; 
there is reason to believe she prayed to 
God every morning and evening, and had 
many affectionate thoughts of that dear 
Saviour, who has said, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not.” 

Now, my dear children,we have told you. 
why we hope it is well with your little 
friend. Have you any reason to think it 
will be well with you, when you come to 
die? Do you love the great God with 
all your hearts? do.you read your Bibles 
every day, and pray morning and eve- 
ning? Are you obedient to your parents? 
Do you never speak any wicked or pro- 
fane words? Have you never taken 
any thing from your parents or friends 
that did not belong to you, and hid it 
away, forgetting that God was looking 
on, and putting it down in his book? 
Have ‘you never when you have been 
guilty of a fault, denied it or charged it 
upon another? Do you always remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy? 
Have your lips never spoken lies? And 
have no angry feelings towards any of 
your little companions found their way 
to your bosoms? Examine yourselves, 
my dear children, upon each of these 
questions; and should it please God to 
call any of you away before another 
meeting, may you be welcomed into his 
presence where is fullness of joy, and to 
his right hand where are pleasures for- 
ever more. 








DESCRIPTIVE. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SHOE-MAKING. 

A shoe or boot is so common an arti- 
cle, that our readers have probably thought 
very little about the matters and things 
which go to make a shoe, or how many 
people in this state live by making them. 
Let us see. Here sits the man with his 
leather apron on, and with a strap to 
hold his work upon his knee. His pail 
is before him with water to wet his leath- 
erin. The cabinet maker has made him 
a bench, table and desk. Mr. Smith of 
Andover, has supplied him with beautiful 
thread. Some butcher with bristles—a 
hardware dealer with knives, awls and 
hammers—a carpenter with his lasts—a 
tanner with his leather, and a merchant 
with his cotton cloth. 

There are about fifty thousand persons 
in this state engaged in making shoes 
and boots! three thousand persons are 





tanning geather and dressing morocco for 








them, and ever so many cattle, sheep and 
horns growing hides for the tanners. 

So you see the pail and last makers, 
cabinet makers, hardware makers, man- 
ufacturers of thread, cotton cloth and 
leather, butchers and farmers come in for 
a share of the gain in making the little 
shoes you now have on your feet, beside 
all the girls who bind, and the men who 
make them ! 

This man looks happy, and while he 
makes his shoe he can talk about heaven 
—can think about the soul—can reason 
upon politics, or calculate how he can 
best use his money. Labor is honorable 
—a good trade is a good capital, and dil- 
igence in business and economy in ex- 
penses, is a sure way to wealth, useful- 
ness and happiness. Be therefore dili- 
gent in business, and fervent in spirit— 
remembering that ‘the hand of the dili- 
gent maketh rich.” C. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








MISS DIX, THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


This benevolent lady was recently at 
Albany, N. Y. with a view of laying be- 
fore the Legislature the fruits of her tour 
among the Prisons and Asylums of the 
country. In an account of her, which 
cannot fail to interest our fair readers, 
Mrs. Child remarks— 

‘Those who know Miss Dix, as t have 
done, are aware that her life has been 
one continued exertion and self-sacrifice 
for the good of others. To those who do 
not know her, she would, in unaffected 
humility, shrink from having it told. 

“I inquired whether the amount of 
good accomplished had so far equalled 
her expectations; she said it had—that 
her faith in the power of kindness over 
the insane and vicious had been more 
than confirmed. Among the hundreds of 
crazy people with whom her sacred mis- 
sion has brought her into companionship, 
she has not: found one individual, how- 
ever fierce and turbulent, that could not 
be calmed by Scripture and prayer, ut- 
tered in low and gentle tones. The 
power of the religions sentiment over 
these shattered souls seems perfectly mir- 











:heart, affects them like a voice from hea- 
ven. Tearing and rending, yelling and 
| Stamping, singing and groaning, gradual- 
ly subside into silenee, and they fall on 
their knees or gaze upwards with clasped 
hands, as if they saw, through the open- 
_ing darkness, a golden gleam from their 
' Father’s throne of love. 

/ On one occasion this missionary of 
mercy was earnestly cautioned not to 
approach a raving maniac. He yelled 
frightfully, day and night, rent his gar’ 
ments, and tore his hair. She read to 
him a few passages of Scripture, filled 
with the spirit of tenderness. His shouts 
gradually subsided, until at last he be- 
came perfectly still. When she paused, 
he said meekly, “Read me some more; 
it does me good.” And when, aftéra 
prolonged season of worship, she said, 
““f must go away now,” he eagerly re- 
plied, “No, you cannot go; God sent 
you to me, and you must not go.” By 


she finally obtained permission to depart. 
‘*Give me your hand,” said he. The 
wild expression of his haggard countes 
nance softened to tearfulness, as he said, 
‘“* You treat me right. God sent you.” 
‘‘On another occasion she had been 
leading some twenty or thirty maniacs in 
worship, and seeing them all as quiet as 
lambs gathered into the shepherd’s fold, 
she prepared to go forth to other duties. 
In leaving the room, she passed an insane 
young man, with whom she had had sey- 
eral interviews. He stood with hands 


clasped, and a countenance ofthe deep- 
est reverence. With a friendly smile she 





said, ‘Henry, are you well to-day?” 
** Hush! hush !”? replied he, sinking his 


aculous. The worship of a quiet, loving . 


kind words and a promise to come again, “ 
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voice to a whisper, and gazing earnestly ' 
on the space around her, “ hush! there} 
are angels with you. They have given 
you their voice.” 





EDITORIAL. 


THE LOST SABBATH. 

What if the Sabbath were tocease? Let my 
young friends think of this. Suppose it should 
suddenly come to pass that the Sabbath should 
lose all its authority over the minds of men, and 
be utterly disregarded. Let us see what would 
follow. 

1. We should soon have no public worship. 
People now, that do not keep the Sabbath, are 
generally very indifferent to public worship. 
And were the Sabbath turned into a day of 
pleasure and fecreation, or of business, the 
house of God would soon be deserted. Fewer 
and fewer would go there, till at last the doors 
would not be opened. People would become so 
indifferent to the worship of God, that they 
would not support a preacher, and he would be 
obliged to go eway. And when the sanctuary 
is shut up, and public worship stops, then 

2. Another thing would soon follow, people 
would have very little regard for the Bible. Sab- 
bath breakers now, have little or nothing to do 
with that blessed book. And if all should break 
the Sabbath, they would not like to look much 
into their Bibles. There would be so much to 
condemn them that they would soon shut them. 
Besides, the love of the world would soon grow 
go strong, being not checked by the Sabbath 
that people would feel that they had no time to 
give to the Bible. This book would gradually 
sink into disregard, till you would every where 
find the lids of people’s Bibles so covered with 
dust by being unused, that you might write in 
that dust, their condemnation. 

3. But all this would be attended with anoth- 
er melancholy result. The family and private 
worship of God would every where cease. Who 
doubts this, who considers how it is now where 
there is no Sabbath, no public worship, and no 
Bible. Is there family or private worship of 
God in such places? The public institutions 
of God, like so many great fountains, supply the 
nourishment of the various forms of piety. 
Sweep these institutions away, and all the 
streams of religious feeling and conduct are 
dried up. 

4. Vice and crime also would rise and tri- 
umph, over the ruins of the Sabbath. They are 
powerfully resisted and restrained now by that 
holy institution. Find the notorious Sabbath 
breaker, and an hundred to one, that he is a 
vicious man. The Sabbath, by all its holy in- 
fluences, rebukes and checks the unholy pas- 
sions of men. Let the Sabbath die, aud these 
passions will burst forth, like smothered flames. 
A dreadful flood of vice and crime would at! 
once delnge the land, were that great opponent | 

- ra 
of vice, ang guardian of virtyp, the Sabbath, to | 
perish. 

I have now said enough, to show my young 
friends how much would be lost if our Sabbaths 
were taken away from us. Now I wish in view 
of what has now been said, to impress these 
things upon you. 

1. You are already greatly indebted to the Sab- 
bath. If there had been no Sabbath in the 
place where you live, there would have been no 
Sanctuary, and no public worship. And how 
sad it would have been for you, never to have 
been in the house of God, and never to have 
met with God’s worshippers. And what a bless- 
ing it has been to you, that you have lived ina 
community where there has always been pri- 
vate and family prayer! And from what vic- 
jous influences you have been preserved, be- 
cause the holy Sabbath, like a guardian angel, 
has spread its wings of protection over you, 
And how much light it has been the means 6f 
pouring of your conscience, and how much of 
the knowledge’ of God it has led you to acquire. 

You owe a great debt to the Sabbath. 

2. You can and ought to do much to sustain 
and honor this great benefactor. It has been a 
most generous friend, pouring out most boun- 
tifully, the most precious influences upon and 











. 


around you. Honor it therefore, by keeping it 
according to the commandment—by speaking to 
others in its behalf—by distributing tracts that 
honor and defend it—by reproving, in kindness, 
those who violate it. Think of the Sabbath, as 
a friend, love it as a friend, honor it as a friend, 
and your friendship will cause it to show its 
friendship for you, by the bestowment of the 
richest blessings. 








VARIETY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Do you read the Bible Devotiopally ? 


All Christian boys profess to love the whole 


Bible, and to reverence it as the book of God;/ 


but I fear they do not all practice as they profess 
to believe, though they would be shocked to hear 
it said they did not reverence the Bible. 

I knew a little Jewish boy who had been 
taught by his parents, that the New Testament 
was not the book of God; and that the only 

ood in reading was, that it teaches good things. 

e went to a Christian school where the Testa- 
ment was read every day as one of the exer- 
cises. He came one day to the teacher, his 
bright black eyes ful! of intelligence and inter- 
est, saying, Mr. I would gladly read in the 
New Testament with you; but I should not 
read it devotionally, I should on'y do it from a 
love of its history. When you get into the Old 
_— again, I will read with you every 

ay.” 





a 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

Do you-Reverence the name of God? 

I knew a little boy who had been taught to 
understand the third commandment. We were 
one day in school reciting in the Latin Gram- 
mar, and the name Deus (which means God) 
was to be declined as a part of the lesson. One 
of the boys began, “.JVominative, Deus, God; 
Genitive, Dei, of God.” The little boy held up 
his hand, “ Stop, Mr. 2” (said he, in his ear- 
nest manner) “should we not speak the name of 
God more reverently, and say Nominative, Deus, 
Gop!>” In saying this, his voice fell to a low 
and reverent tone—and he went on declining it 
in a very different manner from the flippant 
tone of the other. I think we might learn a les- 
son from this boy that would do us good. 

i 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Do you Honor your Parents? 

I knew a little boy at school, whoge father 
was dead. He was one day writing a copy in 
his book, “Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
He wrote a few lines, and then laid down his 
pen, and began to weep. He began again, 
wrote on a few lines more; but his memory was 
at work, recalling to his mind the happy days he 
had passed with his dear dead father; and he 
wept anew. He could not goon: but sobbed 
aloud. “What is the matter, my boy?” said 
his teacher, “ Oh Mr. ——, I cannot write this 
copy ; my father is dead. Please give me an- 
other page, and cut this leaf out—I cannot 
write it.” 

Reader, do you honor your parents ? 


—_——>—_ 


Efficacy of Prayer. 


In the midst of a pine grove, so dense as al- 
most to exclude the rays of the sun, Jay a pros- 
trate«tree, one towering in maj fer the 
smaller denizens of the forest. its lifeless 
trunk, bereft of its foliage and its once vigorous 
branches, seemed a fit emblem of’ the church. 

Daily, and thrice’ a day, for years, an aged 
mother in Israel could be seen quietly retiring 
into that grove, and kneeling beside that pros- 
trate tree. * 

A little boy, running hither and thither, in all 
the sportiveness of childhood, attracted by the 
constant walks of his grandmother to that spot, 
quietly and noiselessly approached it. Her 
voice was raised in prayer. ‘The burden of her 
supplications was for the church—her special 
petition that some of her seed miglit be called to 
the work of the ministry. Her voice was trem- 
ulous from age. It was fervent. It was the 
outpourings of a heart exercised by faith. ‘That 
boy continued to hear those prayers antil he 
could better understand them. ‘That old wo- 
man lived to see tirat boy and two others of her 
grandsons prosecuting their studies, preparatory 
to entering on the duties of the gospel gmini 
try. And when old age rendered her unable to 
walk to her wonted place of prayer, rising in 
her bed at midnight, when she supposed all 
were asleep, she would pour out her thanksgiv- 
ings to God for his goodness. And though the 
names of friends and children were forgotten, 
through the infirmities of age, yet were the 
names of these three, as if engraven upon the 
tablets of her memory, commended one by one, 
to the guardian care of their Divine Master. 

She has gone to her rest--they are all now 
engaged in preaching the gospél in connexion 
with the Southern Synod.—Chn. Mag. of South. 


Maternal Culture. 


The folléWing quotation from an addfess of 
the Principal of the Flushing Institute, Rev. 
Dr. Muhlenburgh, should be laid deep in the 
heart of every mother:—Banner of the Cross. 

“We are often asked, ‘what kind of boys 
do we want? To this question, too, the theory 
of our institution furnishes an answer. Give us 
such boys as have been blessed with the instruc- 
tions of a pious mother. This is a qualification 
|for which no substitute can be fourd on earth. 
Never would we despair of the child, who has 
been used to hear in infancy the precepts of 
i heavenly truth inculcated in the accents of ma- 
jternal love. Truths thus instilled live forever in 
the memory. They are interwoven with the 
‘sensibilities of the soul. They are the fortress 
of conscience, not impregnable, it is true, but 
indestructible. They furnish the mind with 
cords which in later life seldom fail to vibrate 
to the touch of faithful expostulation. They are 
an inextinguishable spark, which being seem- 
ingly smothered under a heap of corruption, 
may be fanned by the breath of friendly and 
spiritual counsel into the pure and genial flame 
of piety. The child of a mother’s prayers, said 
St. Augustine, (and who may not believe it ?) is 
never lost. It is those children who have been 
dedicated to their Maker under the auspices of 
a pious and vigilant mother, whose education 
we should esteem it a happy and useful voca- 
tion to continue. While on the other hand, we 
should deem it an act of temerity equally hope- 
less and presumptuous, to become responsible 
for the youth in whose mind a mother’s voice 
was connected with no other associations than 
those of apathy to religion and devotedness to 
the character and frivolities of the world.” 

————_. 


Story of an American Bear. 





Many years ago 2 cub bear was caught by a 
stout lad near the borders of Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee, (in New Hampshire,) carried into the town, 
and after proper drilling became the playfellow 
of the boys of the village, and often accompan- 
ied them to the school house. After passing a 
few months in civilized society, he made his es- 
cape into the woods, and after a few years was 
almost forgotten. ‘The school house, meantime, 
had fallen trom the school master’s to the school 
mistress’s hands; and instead of large boys 
learning to write and cypher, small boys and 
girls were taught in the same place knitting and 
spelling. One winter’s day, after a mild fall of 
snow, the door had been left open by some ur- 
chin going out, when, to the unspeakable hor- 
ror of the spectacled dame and her fourscore 





hopeful scholars, an enormous bear walked in, 
in the most familiar manner in the world, and 
took a seat by the fire. Huddling over the 
benches as fast as they could, the children 
crowded about their school mistress, who had 
fled to the farthest corner of the room; and 
there they stood crying and pushing to escape 
the horror of being eaten first. The bear sat 
snuffing and warming himself by the fire, how- 
ever, showing great signs of satisfaction, but 
putting off his meal until he had warmed him- 
self thoroughly. The screams of the children 
continued; but the school house was far from 
any other habitation, and “the bear did not 
seem at all embarrassed by the outcry. After 
sitting and turning himself about for some time, 
Bruin got up on his hind legs, and shoving to 
the door, began to take down, one by one, the 
hats, bonnets, and satchels that hung on several 
rows of pegs behind it. “His memory had net 
deceived him ; for they contained, as of old, the 
children’s dinners, and he had arrived before 
the holidays. Having satisfied himself with 
their cheese, bread, pies, dough nuts and ap- 
ples, Bruin smelt at the mistress’s desk ; but 
fiuding it locked, gave himself a shake of resig- 
nation, opened the door and disappeared. The 
alarm was given, and the amiable creature was 
pursued and killed; very much to the regret of 
the townspeople, when it was discovered, by 
some marks on his body, that it was their old 
friend and playfellow. — 


ee 


An African Child and Lion, 

The Rev. John Campbell relates a singular 
escape of a bushman child from being devoured 
by a lion. The child was only four years of 
age, and was sleeping beside its parents in a 
halfopen hut. About midnight the child awoke, 
and sat by a dull fire. The father happening 
to awake about the same time, looked at his 
MWhild, and while looking, a lion came to the o 


its danger, was not afraid, but spoke to it, and 
sportingly threw live cinders at it, on which the 
lion snarled, and approached nearer, when the 
child seized a burning stick, and playfully thrust 
it into its mouth, when the lion scampered off as 
fast as he could run. The father witnessed all 
this, but was afraid to interfere, lest he, as well 
as his child, should have been torn to pieces by 
the ferocious animal. How thankful should 
young persons be to that gracious Being who 
delivers them from many dangers of which they 
are ignorant, 
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posite side of the fire. The child, ignorant of} , 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Mr. Editor,—The following lines may per- 
haps interest your little readers, Several school 
children, enjoying the hour of noon in innocent 
recreation, were severely reprimanded by an 
aged gentleman for their gaiety, In view of 
this, was written the following 


PLEA FOR THE GAIETY OF CHILDHOOD. 


The pretty birds, the merry birds, 
That Now from tree to tree, 

May egy the livelong day— 
Then Wherefore may not we ? 

The finny tribes, the happy tribes, 
That through the deep blue sea, 

May sport away the livelong day, 
Then wherefore may not we ? 

The merry lambs, the snow-white lambs, 
That gambol on the lea, 

May sport and play the hours away— 
Then wherefore may not we ? 

Nature’s sweet voice—God’s echoed tone, 
Is full of mirth and glee, 

Each bird that sings, each blade thet springs 
Is glad—then why not me? 

Yet let us labor to improve, 
The powers that God hath given, 

Thus when we go from joys below, 


We'll gain the joys of heaven. D. A.W. 
West Brooksville, Feb. 15th, 1844. 








Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow; 

And everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go. 

It followed her to school one day, 
(That was against the rule,) 

It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school. 


And so the teacher turned him out ; 
But still he lingered near, 

And waited patiently about 
Till Mary did appear. 

And then he ran to her, and laid 
His head upon her arm; 

As if he said, [’m not afraid, 
You’ll keep me from all harm. 


What makes the lamb love Mary so? 
The eager children cry ; 
O, Mary loves the lamb you know, 
The teacher did reply. 
And you each gentle animal 
In confidence may bind; 
And make them follow at your call, 
If you are always kind. 
a 
TITE HYMNS MY MOTIIER SUNG. 
There are to me no hymns more sweet, 
Than those my mother sung, 
When joyously around her feet 
Her little children clung. 


The baby in its cradle slept— 
My mother sung the while ;— 
What wonder if there softly crept « 
Across her lipa smile! 
And I, a sick and languid boy, 
Oppressed with many pains, 
Oft felt a quiet sense of joy 
Come with her soothing strains. 
The stealing tear mine eye bedims, 
My heart is running o’er— 
The music of a mother’s hymns 
Shall cheer me here, no more. 
—<f 
THE NAMES OF CHRIST IN ALPHABET- 
ICAL ORDER. 
Cnrist is our Advocate above, 
Our elder Brother, full of love; 
Our Captain, all our foes to quell, 
Our great Deliverer from hell. 
The End of all we have in view, 
A Friend unchangeable and true, 
To realms of heavenly bliss our Guide. 
The Husband of the Church, his bride ; 
The self-existent, great I.Am, 
Jesus, the all-atoning Lamb ; 
Keeper of Israe} we and day, 
Leader, and light th all our way ; 
Our Master, whom to serve, 
His Name, our wa thanks deserve ; 
That name’s like Ointment poured forth, 
None can describe our Prince’s worth. 
Quickener of souls, O reign within, 
Be our Refiner, from all sin, 
Our Shepherd, Saviour, Son, and Shield, 
The Tree of Life, our fruit to yield, 
The Vine from which our branches grow, 
Our Well, whose waters ever flow, 
Our Yea, Amen, both sure and fast, 
Our Zed, Omega, first and last. EC. G. 










